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NORWAY.* 

By r. t. pritchett, f.s.a. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE sight of the square-sailed craft with 
one mast and a bold rampant 
black stem at once shuts out 
all intrusive thoughts of civil- 
isation, for these same vessels 
— relics of very olden days — 
are seldom seen anywhere save 
on their own wild shores of He- 
ligoland, and working down to 
the south to Bergen, or still 
farther south round by the coast 
and up to the town of Christi- 
ania. The craft themselves are 
mostly from north of Trondhjem ; 
their lines are very fine indeed forward, the after part, with 




quarter-deck, forming a kind of citadel for the captain. These 
vessels coming from the coast opposite to the L^foden are 
closely allied with the fishery of that district — the great national 
fishing-ground of Norway, to which rushes every able-bodied 
fisherman from Bergen northwards up as far as the North 
Cape. In the month of February the fish are in force— prin- 
cipally early arrivals — and ultimately such immense quantities 
are gathered together that tradition has handed down to 
us as a fact that there are times when a deep-sea line will 
hardly sink through them. Lines and nets are both worked 
with the greatest system. The take is generally tremendous, 
i and the result lucrative. The fish are cured as stock-fish 
I until April, then split, salted, and dried on the rocks like 
i Scotch dried cod. It is a simple process to gut and hang 
j up these cod-fish, two and two, across poles ; not even salt is 
used — nothing but the sea breezes, sun, and wind. Many years 
I ago the takes were enormous, such as 16,000,000 fish, or 8,000 




Making for the Fjord, 
tons^dried, to say nothing of the amount of cod-liver oil and 
July, 1878. 



* Continued from page 171. 
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cod roe; but when we consider that these fish are gradu- 
ally dispersed over Europe, 8,000 tons soon go during the 
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period of a continental Lent. About April most of the fishers 
return home and are ready for any chance of herrings, which 
are as great a blessing to the Norwegian as to the Scotch and 
Irish. There was a very striking instance of an old custom in 
one of the outlying fjords, where the old fashion of many past 




Postman and his Carriole. 

centuries is still faithfully kept up. At the entrance of the 
fjord is a boat, in which is stationed the watcher, with a horn or 
bugle. As soon as the herrings are descried the watcher, or 
rather the look-out, stands up in the bow of the boat and sounds 
his bugle. The notes are quickly caught by the anxious longing 
ears on the beach, the boats put off, and soon the herrings feel 
that they are "fish out of water," and ere long will be adding 
much to the happiness and support of all the bonders or agri- 
cultural peasantry of the neighbourhood. 

Near our herring scene was a well-to-do, but scattered hamlet 
— not quite a village ; and, having visited some of the good 
people, who were much interested in the foreigners (N.B., it is 
a curious sensation when it first dawns upon the mind of an 
Englishman that he is a regular foreigner in the eyes of others), 
we came to the conclusion that, all in all, the Norwegian 
bonders, as a class, are more comfortably provided with the good 
sound things of this world than any other of similar position. 
Their outdoor life brings good health ; they work hard, espe- 
cially the women ; and their reward is abundance. Their farms 
produce all they require to eat, drink, and even wear. In the 
fine weather they work for internal comforts ; in the bad winter 
weather they provide for external wants in the form of carding, 
combing, and weaving in their houses, and making vadmel, 
or homespun — a material where "shoddy" is not known, and 
"everlasting wear" is the best name to give it. They have 
their ponies, their boats, a wholesome love of God, and venera- 
tion for true, practical religion. Their houses are of their own 
building — sound, solid, and warm. There is no money greed 
amongst them, until spoilt by tasting the fruit of the tree of 
civilisation, and then the reaction is all the worse ; and one 
great blessing that remains to them is, there is no tendency to 
extravagance, no wish to launch out in competition with their 
neighbour. A peaceful, contented, simple life seems to them the 
summum bonitm, which they possess and are careful not to part 



with. Until savings-banks were introduced they really had no 
use for money, and when they acquired silver, instead of investing 
the amount, they had something new made in silver, in the same 
way as the old Dutch farmers, who were sometimes quite at a 
loss to know what they should have made next. These latter 
went so far as to have candle-boxes, as well as other domestic 
necessaries, of silver. Again, their servants are in good relation- 
ship with their masters and mistresses — much kindly feeling 
exists, with a sense of duty and a proper regard for relative 
position, which is never forgotten. 

We have mentioned the " home-madedness " of everything in 
a Norwegian bonder's house ; we have yet to refer to the wood- 
work supply, namely, sledges, agricultural implements, stolk- 
jars, rakes, scythe-handles, carrioles, tankards, teenas (written 
tine), butter-boxes, and bedsteads. These last-mentioned items 
are the worst things produced in the country. The beds 
are all too short — never are they long enough. It seems that 
the Norwegian has not quite grown out of the idea that the 
body should be bent up in sleep, the knees to the chin. In the 
Isle of Skye tradition assigns to the Norsemen certain stone 
graves composed of nearly square slabs. The only way in 
which a tall traveller in Norway can avoid pushing his feet 
through the footboard is by bending his body up. The best 
carrioles are built at Drammen and Christiania, but they are 
advanced specimens, with springs — and springs are considered 
a little foppish as well as liable to break, whereas the length of 
shaft is all the spring required. When these vehicles have to go 
on to steamers or large boats — a very frequent necessity, as the 
whole seaboard is so constantly incised by fjords and arms of 





Rosendal. 

the sea— it is usual to take off the wheels, and the body is soon 
removed. In cases where rivers have to be crossed, and a small 
boat only can be procured, the best way is to bring the latter side 
on to the carriole, place a plank with one end on terra firing 
and the other on the gunwale of the boat, where the wheel of the 
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carriole nearest to the shore should ultimately go. The object 
of this is to run the wheel along on this plank to ship the 
carriole in the boat. This done, there is still a difficult part to 
be carried out : the river has to be crossed, and once the 
balance is lost, all is lost. The rush of the river is very strong 
in parts, but even a kind of race makes no difference. A pull 



on one side, then a shoot and a pull on the other, smooth 
water is reached, safety is insured, and the carriole is over. 
Sometimes a river may be forded, but great care should be 
taken, as the want of local knowledge may in a moment 
cause a loss of life — at all events a ducking. 

We were once fording a river when Old Kyle, our blind dog, 




Shipping a Carriole. 



was travelling very comfortably in a dog-bag, or hund sac, 
under the carriole. The excitement of the ford and the novelty 
made us forget our old pet, and the first notice of his discomfort 
was the sorry sight of the old dog vainly endeavouring to stem 



the current, while the only way of recovering him was by wading 
back. The carriole is used for everything ; even the post-carrier 
is a carriole-driver, and is provided with a huge leather bag or 
portmanteau, with an iron rod running through it, and padlocked 




Carriole crossing- a River. 



a * the end. The postman carries a revolver, more as a staff of 
office and official status than anything else, for no one ever 
hears of such a thing as a robbery in this part of the world. 
The last few years have brought about a very great facility of 
communication in Norway, for which all travellers are much 



indebted to the energy of the Government. One can telegraph 
to any part of Norway for tenpence, and the stations are 
numerous— surprisingly so, when the extent of country and 
sparseness of population are considered together; and for 
English travellers the convenience is very great, because almost 
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all the telegraph station-masters speak English well and write it 
thoroughly and correctly. The small woodcut, with the sea-houses 
close to the water anAjagt lying close in, shows the character of the 
country round that beautiful spot in the Hardanger Fjord generally 
known as Rosendal, a place of great interest to the historian as the 
last seat of the Norwegian nobility. On the rising ground beyond the 
seashore lies, nestling in a wood, the last baronial residence, the 
home of the " last of the barons." Baron Rosenkrone is still there, 



and in this secluded spot Art has been cherished and loved, for Ro- 
sendal possesses a collection of pictures which is considered the finest 
in Norway. Who would expect, after trudging for nine hours over 
the snow expanses of the Folge Fond, to descend rapidly on the 
Hardanger Fjord, and find there such examples of highly civilised 
life? Close to this point is the island of Verelso, famous for its 
sulphur mines ; it is out of the regular beaten track, but is sometimes 
visited by the Argo when the steamer is ordered to call for a freight. 



INGRES AND FRENCH ART LAW. 




HE following case, recorded by Le Figaro, of pro- 
ceedings before a French tribunal, is of interest 
from the point which it decides, and the great 
artistic name with which it is connected. Some 
five-and-twenty years since a Parisian gentleman, 
M. Moitessier, who held then, and still holds, a 
high position in society, called upon M. Ingres, 
and commissioned him to paint a portrait of his wife. The lady 
was beautiful, and well calculated to inspire the great artist, the 
result being that he produced one of his finest and most admired 
works. In using the expression a portrait, we convey the truth, 
but not the whole truth. In point of fact, two portraits of Madame 
Moitessier were consecutively executed by Ingres, for the nervously 
fastidious artist, ever discontented with his creations, had twice 
given this a canvas on his easel ; in addition, moreover, to which 
he had made many sketches and studies. As an evidence of the 
scruples by which the judgment of Ingres was tantalised, we select 
from a series of his letters the following note of thoroughly French 
character : — 

" Madame : I trust I am not so much of a simpleton as I ap- 
pear. I have just taken a frontal review of the two portraits, and, 
my wife being in council with me, we have decided that the last is 
the better of the two. Thus, then, madame, to-morrow and to- 
morrow, arms uncpvered, and, if it be possible, the yellow robe. I 
have the honour to be, good and very lovely madame, with the 
profoundest regret so to torment you, your humble and most de- 
voted servant, Ingres." 

M. Moitessier had been less severe than had Ingres to himself: 
he made the two portraits his own. The scraps, sketches, and 
designs, which had never been worked up to a realisation, naturally 
remained in M. Ingres's possession, and, after his death, passed 



into the hands of his wife. Last summer M. Feral, a picture auc- 
tion agent, was directed to sell some works of Art appropriated 
under the demise of the master. Amongst these were, in fact, 
some of the unfinished sketches of Madame Moitessier's portrait. 
M. Feral was unwilling to proceed forthwith with these items of 
the auction, to which a certain speciality of character seemed to 
attach. With much delicacy he made M. Moitessier aware of the 
state of the case, proffering to establish him as preference-purchaser 
for the sum of 3,250 francs. M. Moitessier's reply was in a legal 
form. He not only declined to purchase the sketch of his wife's 
portrait, but had an order issued forbidding M. Feral to part with 
it on sale, affirming that it should be handed over to him, unless 
the Ingres family should prefer to have it destroyed in their pre- 
sence. M. Debacq, who had maintained before the Civil Court the 
reclamation of M. Moitessier, further affirmed that an artist, how- 
ever high his eminence, was not authorised, without express per- 
mission from the party in whom the right lay, to make use, as 'he 
might think fit, of the sketches of his model ; and that, as a gen- 
eral rule in such cases, artistic right was rigorously limited by con- 
siderations of propriety and claims entitled to much respect. M. 
Hardouin, Feral's advocate, replied that, in consequence of M. 
Moitessier's formal claim, the sketch in question should not be 
brought to the hammer, and that so far the law-process collapsed. 
But he submitted that M. Moitessier had no right to exact the 
delivery to him, or the destruction of, a work of Art, which the 
painter had had for five-and-twenty years amongst his cartoons, 
and he accordingly prayed the court to confirm the family of M. 
Ingres in their possession of the sketch. The tribunal took the 
like view of the case. It forbade the exhibition in public, or the sale 
by auction, of Madame Moitessier's portrait ; but, on the other 
hand, the heirs of M. Ingres should have full liberty to retain, as a 
souvenir of their illustrious departed relative, the work which they 
might not transfer into other hands. 



THE GIPSY. 




ERTAINLY not destitute of poetry and pathos is 
the painter's conception of this handsome woman 
who leans restfully against the tree which her 
plump fingers almost encircle, and looks out into 
the distance with her large, lustrous eyes. What 
is she thinking of — this daughter of that vaga- 
bond race whose strange history runs back to 
the land of the Himalayas, and whose representatives are fasci- 
nating outcasts of every nation of the world ? Half-sad, half- 
glad, in a tender, mysterious reverie, with flowers at her feet and 
sunshine about her head ; jewels — rubies, perhaps, sapphires, eme- 
ralds, and pearls — glistening on her finger, ears, and neck, her 
luxurious jet-black tresses refusing to be confined, her physical 
proportions much richer and riper than the growths around her — 
she is a creature whom Childe Harold might have written about 
to distraction, but who is evidently much more than a mere piece 
of portraiture from life. The immediate impression which she 



conveys is of a type of beauty created by the painter, who has let 
his imagination play freely about his model, though it does not 
require the eye of faith to see in her a veritable gipsy. The Ger- 
mans have gotten the credit of having a weak nerve of sentimen- 
talism, but the German artist's work in this instance is simple, 
direct, manly, solid ; it is pretty without being in the enervating 
atmosphere of prettiness. This gipsy woman is not posing to have 
her picture taken ; she is not self-conscious at all. The chiaro- 
scuro effects, which must enter so largely into every such repre- 
sentation, are delicately and deftly managed ; and, in general, the 
delineation may be said to be unusually vigorous and pleasing. 
Its author, Emil Teschendorff, is a young artist in Berlin, his stu- 
dio being in the Fine Arts Academy of that city. Last year he 
sent to the annual Art Exhibition there two oil-paintings entitled 
' Troubled Days ' and ' Nymph and Satyr,' and also two water- 
colours. He is not so well known in this country as doubtless he 
will be bye-and-bye. 



